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REVIEWS. 

Principles of Political Economy. By J. Shield Nicholson, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Vol. I. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. — 8vo, 
xiii, 452 pp. 

Professor Nicholson, though far from "orthodox," in the sense 
often attached to that much-abused word, is known to lean toward a 
more conservative treatment of the doctrines of classic political 
economy than many of his English-speaking associates. In his able 
and scholarly address, which was printed in the Journal of the 
Statistical Society, he stated with emphasis his opinion that, in the 
reshaping of economic theory which is admitted on all hands to 
be needed, a good part of the classic structure should be perma- 
nently retained. The book before us is an endeavor to keep what 
is tenable, and discard what is not tenable, in the presentation of the 
subject by English economists from Adam Smith to Mill. It may 
be not unfairly described as an attempt to rewrite Mill's Political 
Economy. Although Professor Nicholson says that he owes more to 
Adam Smith than to Mill, his treatment in externals is modeled 
closely on that of the later writer. The present volume covers the 
ground of the first two books in Mill, on " Production " and " Distri- 
bution " ; and in the main it follows, chapter for chapter, Mill's 
arrangement. Indeed, as the preface tells us, it grew out of notes 
and commentaries prepared in the course of text-book use of Mill. 

Professor Nicholson, it is hardly necessary to say, is equipped for 
the task he has set himself, — a task none the less difficult because 
he has unassumingly accepted much of the results and methods of 
the writers of the past. He is versed in the literature of the subject, 
old and new ; he has the firm touch which comes of opinions care- 
fully considered; he has courage to retain old views that are out 
of fashion, and reject new ones that happen to be in fashion. The 
fact that he shows comparatively little of the influence of German 
thought, gives his exposition, in these days, a freshness of its own ; 
though it must be confessed that it adds also to the unmistakably 
insular flavor that pervades the book. Whether or no economists 
concur in his doctrines or accept his methods and his point of view, 
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they will agree that here is a notable contribution to the literature of 
the subject, and an attempt at a restatement of its principles that 
deserves, at the least, a very respectful hearing. 

As to the success of the attempt, time and trial must be given 
before a final verdict can be rendered. I confess to an initial doubt 
whether this will prove to be, on the whole, that boon much desired 
by all teachers of economics — a satisfactory exposition of the body 
of doctrine which, in essentials, we all accept. It is no disparage- 
ment of Professor Nicholson's mode of presentation that it suffers 
in comparison with that of a master of style like Mill. Professor 
Nicholson writes with force and ease ; but he has not the eloquent 
swing, the art of gradually unfolding a difficult train of reasoning, 
the faculty of illustrating and repeating without redundancy, which 
did so much to give Mill's book its commanding place. Further — 
and here we touch a more serious difficulty — there is the question 
whether it is advantageous for the learner or for the general reader, 
to retain so completely the traditional sequence of the different 
topics. In this regard, much more radical changes seem to me to 
be called for than are attempted by Professor Nicholson. Follow- 
ing Mill, he proceeds, after a few introductory chapters on utility, 
production, nature and labor, to an early consideration of capital, 
the law of diminishing returns, the principle of population. Dis- 
tribution then follows in the next book, presented again, in the 
main, with Mill's order ; while exchange and money are left 
entirely for a second volume. It would be a gain for the reader, 
fresh to the subject, if some consideration of money and exchange 
were introduced at an earlier point. The division of labor, as Adam 
Smith's example shows, leads naturally to the description of exchange, 
money, price and the whole mechanism of industrial societies. A 
considerable amount of descriptive matter may here be advanta- 
geously introduced, disposing of many of the cruder popular notions, 
and easing the way for the more complex questions of production 
and distribution. The details of the theory of money and prices 
may, indeed, be postponed to a later stage; but those who have 
been called on to expound economics to beginners will probably 
agree that the complete omission of this topic in the introductory 
chapters is a mistake. Similarly, it seems to be a mistake in the 
book on distribution, to treat first of private property at large, of 
inheritance and of property in land, and thereafter of wages, profits 
and rent. For the trained thinker this may be the more philosophic 
and satisfactory arrangement ; but for the beginner and the general 
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reader matters are simplified if distribution, as it takes place under a 
regime of private property, is first analyzed, and its justification and 
probable future are reserved for later treatment. Professor Nichol- 
son, indeed, recognizes this in some degree by putting his discussion 
of socialism, not where Mill put it, at the beginning of the book on 
distribution, but at the very end ; a shift which leaves a wide gap 
between the discussions of closely related fundamental questions. 

So much as to presentation and arrangement. As to substance, 
the opinions of economists on Professor Nicholson's views must vary 
as widely as their own conclusions vary or appear to vary. To the 
present writer, he seems to have been more successful in his first 
book than in his second. Indeed, the first book seems to be more 
carefully worked over, both in manner and in matter, than the second. 
The chapters in the former on labor, diminishing returns, popula- 
tion, are excellent. The chapter on capital is perhaps less satis- 
factory, and might gain by a further infusion of those old ideas in 
new dress which the Austrians present in their doctrines as to pro- 
ductive and consumptive goods, or future goods and present goods. 
The chapter on consumption gives reasons for not accepting Pro- 
fessor Marshall's views on the significance of consumer's rent, but 
hardly succeeds in doing more than direct attention to limitations in 
the applications of that principle which Professor Marshall himself 
cannot be said to have neglected. 1 

In the second book, the introductory chapters (apart from the 
possible mistake in making them introductory) and the chapters on 
the history of custom, feudalism and land tenure, are again good; 
though a doubt might be raised here also as to whether the histor- 
ical matter is introduced in the most advantageous order. On the 
deep-reaching question of the principles of ideal distribution, there 
will inevitably be difference of opinion ; and it would certainly seem 
that Professor Nicholson lays undue stress on the efficient organiza- 
tion of production as the dominant aim of distribution. On the 
crucial and much-debated topics of general wages and profits, the 
exposition seems to the present writer least satisfactory of all. We 
have a rejection of the wages-fund doctrine in its bearing on general 
wages, with yet some implication that it has a basis of truth as to 
the dealings of particular groups of laborers with their employers. 
In fact, any basis of truth (and there is a substantial amount of it) 

1 In the Economic Journal for March, 1894, Professor Edgeworth presents 
some effective criticism on the objections raised by Professor Nicholson to the 
doctrine of consumer's rent. 
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which may underlie the wages-fund version of the relation of capital 
to labor, seems to the present writer to apply to general wages only, 
and not to the wages of particular groups. As to differences of 
wages, again, there is in Professor Nicholson's chapter no suffi- 
ciently emphatic distinction between the differences which represent 
the equalizing effect of competition and those which are due to the 
the absence of effective competition : a distinction on which hinge 
the most perplexing problems of distribution and exchange. And 
as to general profits and interest, the exposition again seems vague 
and unsatisfactory. In passing, it may be remarked on the dis- 
cussion of interest that Professor Nicholson, in accepting the term 
"waiting" in place of the old-fashioned term "abstinence," ascribes 
the innovation to Professor Marshall, who himself has been careful 
to credit it to the real author, Professor Macvane. 

In the present stage of economic theory, comment on a book like 
this must largely represent the opinion of the individual critic, 
rather than judgment from the point of view of accepted scientific 
truth, and difference is not inconsistent with respect for the author's 
methods and conclusions. Whatever the views of the student of 
political science, he will extend a cordial welcome to such a volume, 
and will await with interest the next instalment, in which Professor 
Nicholson, already known for his capable treatment of monetary 
subjects, may be expected to complete his book by the discussion of 
exchange, money, finance and the functions of government. 

Harvard University. F. W. Taussig. 

Les Bourses du Travail. Par G. de Molinari. Paris, Guillau- 
min et Cie., 1893. — xii, 325 pp. 

The position maintained by the editor of the Journal des Econo- 
mistes in this book is that, since labor is a commodity of exchange, 
it cannot secure a fair chance for itself in the market till it makes 
use of the machinery by which the exchange of other commodities 
of a like wide demand is effected. Wages to-day do not represent a 
fair price for labor, because of the greater exigencies of the laborer's 
needs. While the capitalist can place his capital to the best advan- 
tage, regardless of time and place, the laborer must sell his labor at 
once and at the place where he lives. In other words, the laborer 
is still dependent on the conditions of the local market. The 
institutions of slavery, serfdom and the guilds of the middle ages 
attempted to give the laborer greater security, but they have proved 



